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THE. NEWEST THING OUT! 


THE NEGRO 


In Revelation, in History and in Citizenship 


What the Race Has Done and Is Doing in Arms, 
Arts, Letters, the Pulpit, the Forum, the School, the 
Marts of Trade, and with those Mighty Weapons 
in the Battle of Life: The Shovel and the Hoe 


Rev. J. J. Pipkin 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


GEN. JOHN B. GORDON 


Former Major-General Confederate Army, United States Senator from Georgia, Ex-Governor of Georgia, 
died Commander United Confederate Veterans, Author ‘“‘War Reminiscences,” Etc. 


= N RECENT YEARS much has been written about the Negro—some of it fanciful, some 
I ill-considered, some malicious, and some utterly fallacious, misleading and dangerous. , 
Through a generation of the most eventful times in the history of the world he has been 
~—| under the necessity of making his own way in the presence of a strong, conquering race 
which won its freedom and achieved its civilization in the struggle and conquest of thousands 
of years. We are ata sufficient distance from the War to pause and take stock of the colored 
man’s achievements. What use has he made ofthe liberty purchased at the price of so much 
precious blood? ‘What progress has he made at solving the problem of himself and his future? 
ied What data has he furnished, in what he has done and learned and become, upon which a 
reliable opinion can be based concerning his future career? Has he moved forward or gone 
backward? Has he climbed or descended? Has he furnished grounds of hope for him, or 
reasons for despair of him? Where does he stand at the beginning of the Twentieth Century? In 
what direction is he looking, toward the stars or toward the earth ? 
This book is a record of the Negro’s doings. It is not a work of fine-spun theories on the race 
question, but is a summary of the actual accomplishments and attainments of the colored man. 
We have brought to our attention what the Negro has done as a farmer, as a mechanic, as a doctor, as a lawyer, 
as a teacher, as a literary man, as a poet, as a minister to foreign countries, as a preacher, and as a president and organizer 
of great industrial colleges. 


This book is a cloth and paper edition of a Negro’s World’s Fair and the illustrations make a splendid portrait 
gallery of the illustrious men of the race. 


PRICE LOW. Bound in elegant and extra durable loth, ink and gold sides and back, plain edges, $2.00 


Bound in half-Russia, antique and gold sides and back, marbled edges, $2.7. A half million copies will be 
sold this year. 


AGENTS WANTED. We must Have 2,000 hustlers to sell thisbook. Now is the best time of the year 


to sell books. Do you want special territory? Write for special terms. Send 30 cents for elaborate canvassing outfit 
and prospectus. ADDRESS 


The Voice Company 


Room 549 415 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REMARKABLE ! 
Over 500 Per Cent in Profits. 


Do You Want to Better Your Condition? Is it Your 
Aim to Make Your Future Better Than Your Past? 
If You are Not Satisfied with Your Income, Position 
or Condition, Read This: 


VER 400% CLEAR PROFIT made by the first investors in the stock of the METROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY. You could have been one. This Company has been 
a favorite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it isa high grade corporation, 
with the price of stock within the reack of the smallest investor. Because stockholders’ money was 
, invested largely in Real Estate, thus giving them abso- 
lute security for, their money Because it has assisted 
many worthy people in getting decent homes and 
many organizations in getting halls. Because the 
increased Operations have caused the stock to advance 
steadily from $5 per share to five times that sum, or 
25 per share. hus, those who purchased the first 
$100 worth of stock have made in profits 500%, besides 
7% & vear in dividends for the past five years. e 
The Capital Stock has been increased to one million, 
(1,000,000), and the ever enlarging scope of the Com- 
pany’s operations, and the increased assets, will force 
the value of stock up to one hundred ($100) per 
share in the near future. 
What are the figures in the case? 


The METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY 
COMPANY has nearly 8,000 stockholders, in 23 states, 
has bondholders of $50,000 ten year bonds, that pay 
6% interest semi-annually, and mature in 1915; 
over 17,500 policv holders: owns over $150,000 in 
first mortgages on improved real estate; is doing a 
banking business in the State of Georgia; has a large 
grocerv store in Plainfield, N. J., a large department 
store in Baltimore, Md., and will open during the latter 
* “3 part of the summer, 1907, in . City gent York, the 
 - "ak ore jargest department store in the world operated b 

Home Umce: Cor. 46 St. and 8th Ave., New York Negroes; p erecting buildings from $500 fe ce - 
to $1,7000 apartment houses; is employing over 1,000 men and women as agents, superintendents, 
managers, stenographers, bookkeepers, mechanics, messengers, tellers and cashiers. What do these 
figures stand for, if they don’t mean that the METROPOLITAN is the most progressive, most sub- 
stantial, most helpful, and in short, the leading Company among the Negroes in the United States? 

















Stock.is now selling for $25 per share. There is only 
a small amount of stock left. Will you buy now? 


For Further Information Address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Cor. 46th St. and Eighth Ave., New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
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pense as Straight. Six hundred and fifty-nine different students attended 
last session. Officers and instructors, twenty-eight. It is a Christian 
school for all denominations. The boarding department for out-of-town 
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departments include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Normal, College 
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COLORED CONGRESSMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since the abolition of slavery in the United States in 1863, 
many Negroes have held official positions. Two were United States 
Senators. Twenty-two Representatives; three, Registers of the 
Treasury; several were Lieutenant Governors of States. About 
forty have held diplomatic and consular positions; many have been 
officers in the army; six were Recorders of Deeds in the District of 
Columbia. 

A fine engraving of these Negro Congressmen has just been 
issued, giving accurate portraits of each; also the Congress in 
which they served and the years of service. In the picture, the 
two Senators, Messrs. Revels and Bruce, occupy the center of the 
group, surrounded by the other eighteen Representatives. In the 
background, the Stars and Stripes in color. This beautiful engrav- 
ing , with a booklet containing biographies of these eminent men, 
is sold for one dollar ($1.00). This engraving is a graphic politi- 
cal history of the Negro in America. No home, library, office, or 
school-room will be complete without it. Send for one to-day. 
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in size. 
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Announcement 


It is perfectly evident to all of our readers 
that we have had an uphill struggle all the 
year. Most of our friends have understood 
the situation and have possessed their souls in 
patience; some of them tho, have been so 
anxious for THe Voice that they have lost 
their patience and said hard things to us when 
the magazine did not come. At this stage of 
our development it is no easy job running a 
magazine for our people. Ten years from 
now more of us will read and appreciate news- 
papers and magazines. We understand this 
and so accept the situation philosophically. 

This number of the magazine is much 
smaller than THE Voice has ever been be- 
fore. Here in the office, we who know what 
the situation has been are congratulating our- 
selves that we were able to ever bring out an- 
other number of any size. Once it seemed as 
if all was lost. We are frank to admit that 
the credit for the continuance of the maga- 
zine is due to three of our friends: Dr. J. R. 
L. Diggs, President of the State University, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss Minnie Shores, a St. 
Louis school teacher and Lawyer Fredrick L. 
McGhee of St. Paul, Minn. In August Dr. 
Diggs sent us a check to pay for some ad- 
vertising in advance. We were at a loss to 
know what to do. We had known for several 
days that we would not be able to issue an 
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August number. We finally wrote Dr. Diggs 
frankly regarding the situation and asked him 
to take back and keep the check until we 
saw how we were coming out. His imme- 
diate answer was that we must keep the check 
as a foundation for a Voice fund, that his 
name was given to head the list for $25.00 
down and $10.00 a month until THE Voice 
was safe, that he would undertake to inter- 
est fifty race-loving Negroes to the same ex- 
tent and that by all means THE Voice must 
not be given up. As soon as Miss Shores 
was apprised of the situation, she wrote in a 
similar strain; and so did Mr. McGhee. We 
took heart again. We came to the conclusion 
that if our best people thought so much of 
THE Voics, it must live. 

During all of these days of suspense we 
have planned and worked. We are glad to 
report that a sufficient number of our friends 
have pledged support to insure the continu- 
ance of Tue Voice for another year. This 
means that every friend is going to keep his 
pledge—for it was made voluntarily—that 
our agents are going hereafter to report regu- 
larly and promptly and that delinquent sub- 
scribers will no longer keep up the doubting 
and waiting attitude, but will renew their 
subscriptions at once. Let our friends get 
busy renewing their old subscribers and get- 
ting new ones. Much of our source of reve- 
nue is cut off unless this can be done. 
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For the immediate present THE Voice will 
have to be smaller than it has been in the 
past. We want to make sure of its future 
and must cut the garment according to the 
cloth. We shall have to make it very largely 
a magazine of comments on current events. 
If from month to month we can have a 
strong editorial department with two or three 
first-class contributed articles, that will be 
infinitely better than nothing at all. We can 
still serve our mission as a sentiment-shaping 
ideal-creating periodical. Our readers know 
we will give them nothing insipid or sapless. 
A widely known white man remarked to the 
editor the other day that THE Voice was 
the first Negro magazine that the white peo- 
ple had ever accepted strictly on. its merits. 
This we consider a splendid compliment. Tho 
smaller for a while, we shall try to make the 
magazine better than ever. We hope it will 
be freighted with inspiration all the time for 
those who love square dealing and high think- 
ing. 

Finally, friends, while we are saved for a 
year and will be able to give you the maga- 
gine regularly and promptly, the future is in 
your hands. You must rally around us if 
you would always have us grow and continue. 
A dollar: is not much to risk on us. We are 
risking our reputation and the best years of 
our life on you. And we do it gladly. We 
shall be amply repaid if through your sup- 
port we can do something to combat the 
demon of race-hate which creeps up across 
our great country. 


The Inauguration of Hoke Smith 


No more unfortunate event could have hap- 
pened in the history of the great State of 
Georgia than the election of Hoke Smith as 
her governor. And it goes to show that 
Georgia’s moral sensibilities are alarmingly 
blunted. The gubernatorial campaign of this 
bizarre demagogue was pitched on the lowest 
plane of any campaign Georgia has had for 
many a day.. The meanest prejudices of the 
white race were appealed to. Smith made 
himself the apostle of force and fraud, ex- 
celling Vardaman in his enormous output of 
virulent race. hate. “Fhe Atlanta riots of last 
September can be traced to the demagogic rant- 
ing of this man. He was swept into the gov- 
ernor’s chair on a wave of race prejudice and 
as governor is, nothing more than a product 
of the hot-house of passion. 
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Hoke Smith was inaugurated as Governor 
of Georgia last September. His inaugural 
address was another contribution to the 
South’s hell-box of race hate. When discuss- 
ing the race question he ignored facts and 
gave the usual baseless conclusions of his 
class. Here is an extract from his speech: 

“Any plans for the Negroes which fail to recog- 
nize the difference between the white and black 
races will fail. The honest student of history 
knows that the Negro had full opportunity for 
generations to develop before the days of slavery; 
that the Negro race was improved by slavery, and 
that the majority of the Negroes in this state have 
ceased to improve since slavery. Few have been 
helped by learning from books. All have been 
helped who have been taught or made to work.” 

It is a well-worn trick of controversy to 
pretend to believe that the opinion against 
which you are fighting has been long ago 
abandoned by every one except the man 
against whom you are directing your fire. 
As a matter of fact some of the most profound 
scholars of the age give the Negro race credit 
for being the very pioneers of civilization. 
Fortuitous circumstances have thrown them 
behind the white race in its average intelli- 
gence even as fortuitous circumstances threw 
the Briton behind the Roman and Greek in 
the Middle Ages. ‘True history and science 
go to show that all races are potentially the 
same. ‘The honest student of history will 
flatly contradict Smith’s statement that the 
majority of the Negroes have ceased to im- 
prove since slavery. Nobody believes that, not 
even Smith himself. And as to learning in- 
juring any race, we believe it is the concensus 
of modern opinion that ignorance is the chief 
peril and curse of society. 

Governor Smith advises Negro disfranchise- 
ment, altho, now that he is governor with the 
oath to defend and protect the national consti- 
tution fresh on his lips, he does it covertly. 
He ‘expects the legislature to use its techni- 
cal ingenuity in making a law that can pass 
the Supreme Court and yet will disfranchise 
the Negro. This of course, is for the sake 
of earwigging the nation into believing that 
the Negro when given an equal show with the 
white man does not measure up with him. 

Smith’s whole address was a gross excita- 
tion of the evil propensities of the Georgia 
white people, a striking example of the anti- 
quated, demagogic ignorance of his type of 
statesman. His measures will pass. He will 
see the Negro schools reduced to workshops, 
the Negro disfranchised and the last vestige 




















A Snake in the Grass 


Cartoonist Adams pictures Tom Dixon as a keen-tongued viper coiled up and ready to hurl 
his poisonous saliva at race amity in America. 
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of freedom taken away from him. He will 
be proud if his handiwork. His soul will be 
satisfied. But what of future generations? 
The greatest sin of race prejudice is its fear- 
ful short-sightedness. 





An Autumnal 


The passion of Summer has gone. In the 
vestibule of Autumn we gaze back at the flam- 
ing funeral pyre which the summer sun has 
piled up and reflect: How short is youth! 
What a brief span is vigorous manhood! 
Life itself passes like a summer night. And 
thus, looking back, we are sad. But in the 
portals of Autumn we should not look back. 

If we look forward there is the splendid 
vision of the harvest before us. Autumn is 
the house of mirth. There is stored away 
in its cupboards the richest and ripest delica- 
cies of the year. In the center of this house 
there sets a table upon which is a gorgeous 
golden cup whose warm empurpled rim is 
filled to overflowing with the wine of life. 
On the hearth there dances the cheerful blaze 
of fellowship. And the world enters to 
frolic. 

Out on the lakes the grey steeds of the 
North are racing and champing; over the 
hills the splendid red blazes of September are 
vanishing, those gorgeous red flames from the 
maple and sumac; grey masses of moving 
clouds make dreary the skies; slowly the mag- 
heavens. But the ant and the man have 
nificent forest anatomy begins to silhouette 
itself maked and unabashed against the 
garnered and stored for the approaching win- 
ter; and it is to laugh at the wrath of Boreas. 


The Jamestown Imposition 


Three hundred years ago there landed at 
Jamestown a small band of Englishmen. 
They were largely soldiers of fortune who 
had no standing in their home communities 
and many of them were lazy good-for-noth- 
ings looking for the wealth that could be gath- 
ered without effort. They were seeking the 
philosepher’s stone. It so happened that there 
fwas at least one man in the crowd who did 
not feel that the world owed him a living. 
He organized the Jamestown Colony into a 
band of workers. He made it hard for the 
drone. He declared that the man who 
would not work should not eat. Altho Cap- 


tain John Smith was despised and treated 
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somewhat ungenerously for his care for the 
welfare of the Colony, he it was who saved 
this worthless band of adventurers from 


starvation. ‘The descendants of that set have 
always been lazy. Their hatred of labor 
caused the introduction of slavery into 


America and it is the cause of the backward- 
ness of the South today. 


For the sake of advertising the South, and 
particularly Virginia, a band of enterprising 
Southerners decided to celebrate the tercen- 
tennial of the Jamestown Settlement. That 
meant of course a large government subsidy 
to begin with. It meant further that various 
states would be appealed to for co-operation 
in making the exposition what it ought to be. 

The so-called exposition has been open now 
since the first of May. It opened under the 
most favorable auspices. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been on the grouds twice and each time he 
has made one of his characteristic speeches. 
Roosevelt is a good attraction and large 
crowds came out to see him. At the opening 
of the affair Hampton roads was covered with 
warships from the four quarters of the globe. 
This also ‘was a good attraction. There is 
still much of the savage in the most civilized 
nations and men’s blood will stir at the sound 
of the war-drum. But aside from these two 
star attractions what is there at Jamestown to 
justify the enormous government appropria- 
tion? We are told by those who have seen 
that everything is incomplete. The grounds 
are half kept and almost unsightly. The 
buildings are still in a state of preparation. 
The exhibits are poor and crudely arranged. 
The hotel and traffic accommodations are an 
outrage. People seeking a vacation where 
comforts are better than on the frontier had 
better go elsewhere. 


And we have an added reason for advising 
colored people to go elsewhere for sight-seeing 
or stay at home. We don’t care to pay out 
our hard-earned money in order to be humili- 
ated if we can help it. The electric and 
steam railway service in Virginia is all that 
can be desired by way of humiliation to colored 
people. The most humble belly-crawler 
could ask for no worse treatment. Street car 
conductors order our people up and out of 
seats whenever it suits the convenience of 
white passengers. According to “The Lodge 
and Journal” they even put them out on the 
rear platforms when they like it. On the 
exposition grounds we are refused service at 
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the soda fountaifis and at decent restaurants 
and cafes. We know there are some excel- 
lent colored people connected with the so- 
called colored annex. Among them there is 
no finer man than Mr. R. T. Hill of Rich- 


mond, Va. But it is also true that no greater 


humiliation could come to the Virginia black — 


people than the placing of the notorious lick- 
spittle, Giles B. Jackson, at the head of this 
department. It can only be accounted for by 
remembering that there is a determined effort 
among the whites to force that kind of cow- 
ardly leadership on the Negro race. It ad- 
vertises us before the world, certainly. But 
does that kind of advertisement pay? Will the 
outside world think the better of us for show- 
ing how humble and spaniel-like we can be? 
Only a congenital idiot would so argue. To 
our notion this so-called exposition is an im- 
position in its entirety, a burlesque, and should 
be shunned. 


Stick to Foraker 


The Chicago Tribune has been taking a 
poll of the country on the coming presidential 
nomination. On the ballot was placed the 
names of Taft, Knox, Cannon and Fairbanks. 
The ballot was sent to supposedly Republican 
editors, legislators, national and state com- 
mitteemen and party workers. A majority of 
those voting indicated Taft as their first choice 
for the republican nomination. Hughes fol- 
lowed as a close second. When it is remem- 
bered that Taft is trying out under the per- 
sonal supervision and directions of the Presi- 
dent, this will not be surprising. The wonder 
is that Hughes,who is not hanging to the 
Roosevelt coat-tails, should receive so many 
votes from every quarter of the country as 
a first choice. 

Another thing that surprises is the num- 
ber of ballots Senator Foraker received as 
a.first choice, in spite of the fact that he is 
being hounded by the administration and was 
kept in the background by The Tribune. His 
name was not placed on the ballot and those 
who took the trouble to mention him brought 
his name up of their own volition. Most of 
these votes came from the South. Many of 
them came from Negroes, as The Tribune is 
so careful to point out. It might also have 
been pointed out that six of the eleven votes 
Taft received from Georgia came from demo- 
crats and not from republicans. But when we 
are engaged in boosting a man we conven- 
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iently ignore a great many facts, that is, The 
Tribune does. ‘The truth ie the Negroes form 
what Republican party theré is in the South. 
There are a few white men who are Repub- 
licans for a season and then for revenue only. 
The present office-holding regime in the South 
is not Republican. They are Roosevelt Demo- 
crats. Their vote does not reflect the Repub- 
lican sentiment of the section. 

Our advice to the colored people both North 
and South is to stick by Foraker. He is not a 
hypocrite, but a real friend of the race. He 
will appreciate our attitude if we stick to him. 
It will encourage our real friends. Ohio 
Negroes should see to it that he triumphs in 
that state. His triumph in Ohio will put Taft 
out of the running and then Foraker will have 
as good a chance for the presidency as any- 
body. The eye of the nation is on Ohio. 
Foraker is fighting singlehanded all the in- 
fluence the administration can bring to bear 
in that state. If he wins, it is bound to give 
him the greatest kind of national prestige. 
Can black people be depended upon? We be- 
lieve they can. We believe they will not dis- 
courage their real friends. If now they don’t 
resent the way they have been treated within 
the last few years by the administration, we 
don’t know when they will again have a 
chance to resent anything. Don’t be deceived 
because Roosevelt gave one Negro a meal once 
upon a time. Be not like Esau of old. Sell 
not your birthright for a mess of pottage. 


Jim Crow Cars and the Commerce 
Commission 


Instead of everybody being satisfied with 
the decision of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, as the Literary Digest asserts, we 
believe nobody is satisfied. And the very 
newspapers from which the Literary Digest 
quotes justify our belief. 

Certainly the colored people are not satis- 
fied. They are appalled that a federal com- 
mission should give sanction to such a per- 
nicious principle as is embodied in the Jim 
Crow car. They feel that it is inconsistent 
with the democratic professions of this country 
and subversive of our fundamental tenets. 
There is no justice in discriminating against 
people because of their race or color and no 
sense either. Nor does the constitution allow 
it, altho sharp lawyers can put such con- 
structions on the law so as to give sanction 
to Southern bigotry. And if separating peo- 
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ple because of their race or color in public 
carriages is not discrimination, we would like 
to know what is discrimination? The whole 
origin and history of separate cars for Negroes 
is based upon the feeling of white people that 
they are too good to ride with Negroes. It is 
a recognition of classes by law and is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The railroads are not satisfied with the de- 
cision because it makes it necessary for them 
to give greatly improved service to the colored 
trafic. ‘They are commanded to give equal 
accommodations for equal money. Heretofore 
all classes of colored people have been packed 
in an unswept, ill-smelling half of an express 
car. They had no smoker, no washbowl or 
towel and but one toilet room for both sexes. 

The white South is not satisfied because the 
white South is never satisfied to have the 
word equality used as between the races. They 
don’t want to see the Negro given as good 
accommodations as the white man gets. 

So that everybody is not satisfied. And 
if everybody were it would still be in order 
to complain against the decision. The Jim 
Crow car is a relic of slavery and an outrage 
on American civilization. 

The case out of which this decision grew 
was that of Miss Georgia Edwards, a Negro 
woman who was forced into a foul Jim Crow 
car on her way from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Dalton, Ga. In the car were the scum of 
the white race smoking, drinking and swear- 
ing; the seats were uncomfortable, the cars 
were dirty and there was no basin or’ towel 
where this lady could wash her hands. She 
went into the white car but was driven back 
into the filthy Jim Crow car. She entered 
a complaint. against the railroad before the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. The com- 
mission held that the: right to separate pas- 
sengers had been upheld by the courts, but 
ordered a change in the accommodations. 

The commission which rendered this de- 
cision is republican in its make-up and is 
working under a republican administration. 
It will be well for Negro voters to lay this 
fact aside for future reference. 


Taft,s Lexington Speech 


Mr. Taft as a presidential candidate is in 
great disfavor among the Negroes. He knows 
it.. He has no particular love for colored peo- 
ple either, but he would like to get their votes. 
Now if he cannot get their votes, he wants 
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enough votes from their oppressors to offset 
their opposition. Therefore, at Lexington, 
Kentucky, he undertook to make a speech to 
win the disaffected Negroes back and at the 
same time to win over some Southern whites. 
A pretty hard task, you may be sure, for any- 
body. An impossible task for the man who 
undertook it. 

We don’t believe Taft won 100 votes by 
that speech. In the first place he mistook the 
temper of the white South. ‘The Southern 
people are not compromisers. A man cannot 
win their love by standing on halfway ground. 
He must come all the way. The South is the 
positive section on the race question. It is 
not enough for a Northerner to admit that 
some mistakes were made during the recon- 
struction era. He must boldly disfavor the 
legislation of that era. 

As to the Negroes it must be Taft’s idea 
that they all came from the land of Noodle- 
dom. Nothing else can account for his idea 
that his Lexington speech would prove to be 
a pacifier. He praises one Negro, shows that 
he believes in his theories of racial conduct, 
professes optimism on the race question, 
praises the war amendments and then subtly 
apologizes for those Southern states that have 
nullified those amendments. He was afraid to 
impinge on either the Negro’s or the white 
South’s feelings. Consequently he pleased 
neither. He did not win the votes even of 
Booker Washington’s enthusiastic supporters 
by his praise of this noted industrialist. Never 
before have we seen Negroes so thoroughly 
united on one thing as they are on opposition 
to Taft and Roosevelt. No longer will the 
black man be willing to be offered up as a 
burnt offering on the altar of white avarice and 
ambition. They are tired of this sham and 
supersham which Northern politicians, playing 
in the hands of Southern reactionaries, have 
been giving them. If the present sentiment 
keeps up among Negroes, Taft’s nomination 
would be greeted with a veritable storm of in- 
dignation. 


The Political Situation 

The political event of the last two months 
was President Roosevelt’s try-out of Secretary 
Taft as a presidential candidate. With 
sprightly conceit our cocksure president jaunt- 
ly pushed out in the limelight his lugubrious 
war secretary. Taft has had his little experi- 
ment and sailed for Manila. What did he 
achieve ? 
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Stripped of limelight, of a little temporary 
notoriety which was bound to come to a man 
in his exalted.position, we don’t think Taft 
gained much in the estimation of the people. 
In none of his speeches did he make a master- 
stroke or sound a slogan. He appears merely 
as an agent of his master, Roosevelt. He is 
thoroughly capable of doing what he is told 
to do. He appears to possess not the slightest 
gleams of constructive statesmanship. He 
makes a splendid administration parrot and the 
people have rated him at his capacity. <A 
virile people must have leaders with ideas. 
Excuse Mr. Taft. 

The New York Press, a strong Republican 
paper, says: “Secretary Taft’s Ohio speech 
proved to be the thinnest pap......Mr. Taft 
apologizes for believing so much as he does, 
he apologizes for not believing more... .The 
address is an apology.” ‘This same paper de- 
clares that “Taft announces no direct, force- 
ful programme.” There are hundreds of 
other good Republican papers that feel the 
same way about it. Taft’s ideas of the trusts, 
the tariff and the railroads are not original, 
but reminiscent of the vigorous ideas of a 
stronger man. 

Day by day it is becoming more evident 
that Roosevelt himself is losing his hold upon 
the American people. They are getting tired 
of this uneasiness he keeps alive in the business 
world. They have had enough swashbuckling. 
Our economic world is a mass of confusion. 
The country needs a rest. Enough raw 
schemes have been foisted upon it by the 
Roosevelt administration to last for several 
years. A while back Roosevelt could have 
been re-elected to the presidency overwhelm- 
ingly. It is doubtful if he could be re-elected 
now even if he consented to run. And he stands 
far more show as his own candidate than does 
any candidate he can put forth. 


Chicago as an Educational Center 


Chicago is now recognized as the educa- 
tional center of the West. The great univer- 
sity on the Midway stands high not only 
among the western colleges and universities, 
but is now recognized as one of the first schools 
of America. 

And it is very well that this is so. Chicago’s 
location is unsurpassed by that of any other 
American city and this is destined to be the 
greatest city in the world. Midway between 


the east and the west and easily accessible to 
the South, it must in time become the com- 
mercial, if not governmental Capital of the 
Nation. The pride of the great cities of the 
future is going to be their educational insti- 
tutions. Therefore it is well that Chicago’s 
educational prestige grows apace with her ris- 
ing commercial prestige. 

It would be a great blunder if the. educa- 
tional institutions of Chicago permitted the 
narrow, intolerant racial bigotry ‘of the South 
to enter into their work and cut any appre- 
ciable figure. Chicago must rise above any 
such narrowness for its own sake. Outsiders 
should not be allowed to come here and stir 
up strife. If Southern boys and girls don’t 
care to respect the liberal traditions of this 
community and if they don’t like to study and 
work by the side of colored students, they 
ought to be told to go where there are no 
Negro students. We have too many sensible 
municipal and economic problems to vex us 
without having the color problem shoved on 
us in its aggressive form. If the fight is 
forced the Negroes of Chicago will not lack 
in resourcefulness as fighters for their rights 
and in aggressive protest against Southern 
encroachments. And they have friends. 

This word of warning is prompted by an 
incident which occurred at the University 
this summer in which President Judson 
showed either a lack of backbone or a narrow 
spirit that is ill-becoming a.man at the head 
of such an important institution. 

Colored teachers flock here every summer 
for the summer course at the university. They 
are among the very flower of the Negro race. 
In the classes they measure up with the other 
students. They are entitled to be treated 
with respect just as the Japanese, Chinese and 
students of other nationalities. The dormi- 
tories and mess halls must be open to them 
just as they are to other races. They must 
be allowed to enter into all the activities of 
the university life. They will protest against 
any other treatment. 

We are all engaged here, white and black, 
in making Chicago the finest city morally, 
sociallly, intellectually and commercially on 
the face of the globe. Particularly do we 
want to make this a city of art and learning, 
a place to be sought by the best minds of 
the country, a center of culture and social 
dignity. Then let ‘us see to it that no narrow 
racial spirit divide our forces and check our 
progress. 








Give the Other Side 


Quite a little flurry has been created in 
social circles in Chicago among colored peo- 
ple because of Mr. Edward E. Wilson’s arti- 
cle in July on “Negro Society in Chicago.” 
Some people seem to desire to hold us respon- 
sible for Mr. Wilson’s opinions. We ought 
not to have to say to intelligent people that 


our opinion on all questions is given editori- ° 


ally and that we do not necessarily stand for 
the sentiments embodied in signed articles. 

In this connection we desire to state that 
THE VoIcE is a magazine of contemporary 
literature and current events. Sometimes an 
article may be accepted purely on its literary 
merits. In the main, however, THE VOICE 
purports to be an ideal-creating, sentiment- 
shaping periodical. We desire to puncture 
shams and to create high ideals among our 
own people and to help shape sentiment in 
their behalf among other people. So that an 
article may be accepted solely because it comes 
up to our literary standard; or on account of 
its value as an inspiration to better and higher 
things among our own people; or because of 
its value in making white people think of black 
people as they do other Americans. 

TueE Voice is published in the interest of 
our people and is an open forum. If any- 
body runs counter to your long-cherished 
ideas in an article, you have the privilege of 
answering him. If your answer is not too 
tame and common-place, and if it is available 
for our magazine, it will find its way to the 
public through us. If it is unavailable, it 
will be returned to the writer, provided 
stamped and self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed when the article is submitted. 


The Tragedy in Korea 


The passing of the ancient kingdom of 
Korea is an important incident in the transi- 
tional epoch now taking place in eastern his- 
tory. Korea lay across the path of Japan’s 
tide of supremacy. Japan was mightier in 
guns and ships and money than this little her- 
mit kingdom. Japan is now in the midst of its 
egotistic and bumptuous period. Therefore, 
Korea had to bow to the yoke of Japan. 

For the sake of international morality it is 
to be regretted that there was no powerful 
nation in the world with the courage to raise 
its voice in protest against this Japanese high- 
wayry. Japan has played the bully and high- 
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wayman in this case and deserves the appro- 
brium of nations for it. But instead we have 
the veiled approvals of Japan’s conduct in 
England; the German papers read a lecture 
to Keorea; and the American papers make 
it a matter of jest and cartoon. If Korea 
had been a large and powerful nation that 
could enforce respect from Japan instead of 
being a little isolated and helpless people, the 
big nations of the world would have been 
singing her praises and tendering her sym- 
pathy. 

We are still barbarians. The philosophy 
of Hobbes is as true to-day as ever—might 
makes might. Tho God Almighty may not 
be, the world is still on the side of the nation 
with the biggest guns. 

The facts about Korea are: She has been 
a nation for nearly 3,000 years. The Korean 
people instructed the Japanese in the arts and 
in letters. Her area is almost as great as 
that of Great Britain and her population 
about 12,000,000. Seoul has been the na- 
tional capital since the 14th century. His 
former Majesty Yeni was the 13th Sovereign 
of his line and had been on the throne since 
1897. Korea was in every sense of the word 
a nation. She had a common tongue and 
blood, orderly tho decadent government and 
national traditions. Her own mistake was 
in not having a large, well-equipped, well- 
disciplined army and navy. It is true that 
her civilization is imperfect, her commercial 
fields unexploited, her educational facilities 
poor, her newspapers less sensational than 
ours and her literature stagnant. But where 
is the perfect civilization? And are the Japs 
angels of light? 

Since the middle of the last century Japan 
has had her eyes on Korea. In 1876 she 
signed a treaty recognizing Korean indepen- 
dence. She warred with China in 1894 prin- 
cipally over Korea. The Russo-Japanese war firm- 
ly established Japan in Korea. For more 
than half a century she had watched and 
waited with savage guile for the ripe moment. 
It came at Portsmouth. Japan demanded of 
Russia to grant Korea to her as a sphere of 
influence. Marquis Ito of Japan has been 
virtually the ruler of Korea since 1905. The 
Emperor was made a prisoner in his own pal- 
ace and was compelled to sign away his treaty 
rights under Japanese threats. 

The final excuse for Japan throwing her 
cards on the table came in July. A Korean 
delegation appeared at The Hague to protest 
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against Japan’s highhandedness. That was con- 
strued as a violation of the treaty which the 
Emperor had been compelled to sign in 1905. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the so- 
called ministry to ask the Emperor to abdi- 
cate. The request was equivalent to a demand 
from Marquis Ito and the Emperor abdi- 
cated. His son has beer--crowned in his 
stead. Her new agreements with Japan pub- 
lished shortly after show plainly that the new 
Emperor is a figure-head, a semi-servile sa- 
trap, while the Japanese resident-general is 
the dictator of the country. 

A pathetic figure is this old man climbing 
down from his rightful throne, this virtual 
break-up of a nation. Future history will 
record no greater tragedy than this Japan- 
ese usurpation. Possibly the other nations 
did not throw stones at Japan because they 
themselves were living in glass houses. 


Tomorrow in the East 


Mr. Douglas Story, an English publicist 
of note has written a book of fascinating in- 
terest on “Tomorrow in the East.” Mr. 
Story’s prophecies of the future in the Orient 
are based upon the kaleidoscopic changes that 
have taken place there within the immediate 
past. He takes Hong Kong, the premier 
shipping port of the world, as a typical omen 
of the future of the East. Twenty years ago 
Hong Kong was a city with a handful of 
British merchant princes and some toiling 
thousands of Chinese. Of the vast concourse 
of ships whose sails whitened the harbor of 
Hong Kong four out of every five were 
British. But today this is not so. The Chin- 
ese have greatly multiplied both in wealth 
and population. Other nations have sent 
merchants to Hong Kong. Only one out of 
two ships riding in the harbor floats the red 
ensign of Britain. The wealthiest men in 
Hong Kong now are Chinese, Japanese and 
Jews. 

The cause for this great awakening in the 
East is not far to find. It is the indefatiga- 
ble Japanese. Under his magic touch .the 
whole East has been quickened into new life. 
Everywhere there is a drowsy stir, a rubbing 
of sleepy eyes, a shaking off of ancient leth- 
argv. 

Japan has summoned the sleeper to awake. 

In China the army is being reorganized 
along Western lines. There are rumors of 
constitutional government. Thousands of 
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Chinese students have flocked to Tokio, En- 
gland and America in search of modern 
knowledge and there are the beginnings of 
an educational ferment in the land of Con- 
fucius. The new learning and national re- 
form are bound to go hand in hand. 

In India conditions are becoming more 
acute every day. Indian agitators are open- 
ly advocating a United and Independent In- 
dia. A strong national feeling is being gen- 
erated. So bold has the movement be- 
come that’it has alarmed the handful of En- 
glishmen in the country. Englishmen are 
generally overbearing among subject races. 
This very imperiousness in India has served 
to drive the Indian tribes together in a com- 
mon sympathy and a common hatred of En- 
glish rule. India is held by the power of 
the sword. Japan has taught the East that 
she may meet and defeat the West with her 
own weapons. 

No predictions for the future in the East 
are worthy of consideration that do not take 
into account the new hopes of freedom from 
Western dominance that Japanese prowess 
has inspired. And the East is dark. 


The Un-pruned Savagery of 
Kisheneff 


Russia is still a semi-barbarous nation. No 
other explanation can be offered for the un- 
checked butchery of the Jews in that huge 
empire. Civilization—that is orderly gov- 
ernment where inhabitants are protected as 
to life, liberty and property—does not obtain. 
Not excepting the Southern part of the 
United States, Russia is the most barbarous 
and corrupt government on the face of the 
globe. 

The Anti-Jewish outbreak at Kisheneff on 


. September 9th was more fierce than the Jew- 


ish massacres in the same city in April of 
1903. It is reported that no less than eighty 
Jews lost their lives in encounters with the 
drunken and maddened populace. The Jew- 
ish quarters were raided by organized bands 
of hoodlums, houses and shops were looted and 
every Jew was murdered who tried to defend 
his property. Meanwhile the worthless au- 
thorities stood by and looked on the orgy 
with complacency or conveniently absented 
themselves from the soul-searing scenes. Jew- 
ish women were disemboweled, Jewish chil- 
dren were torn limb from limb and Jewish 
men were murdered and mutilated by the 
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infuriated mob. It is a shame that the civil- 
ized world does not arise in indignant pro- 
test. 

The hatred for Jews in Russia is a legacy 
which comes down from Peter the Great. He 
once said: “I had rather see moslems and 
heathen within my empire than these knaves 
and cheats of Jews. They must be uprooted.” 
The Jews are considered by the Russians as 
a vagrant tribe of “pimps, smugglers and 
usurers.” ‘The hatred for them is a tradi- 
tional sentiment. It is an admixture of re- 
ligious fanaticism with racial and political 
prejudice. The Russian Jew of to-day fares 
as badly if not worse than did the Jew in 
England in the days of Shylock and the 
Plantagenets. He has been denied the rights 
of citizenship, a special garb and special quar- 
ters have been prescribed for him, the law has 
forbidden him to marry in a Russian family 
and his private property has been plundered 
at the whim and caprice of the mob. The 
whole conduct of the Russian people toward 
the Jews is a dastardly outrage. In the name 
of humanity a halt ought to be called by the 
civilized nations of the world. 


The Voice Auxiliary Club 


On June 14th there was formed in St. 
Louis an organization known as The Voice 
Auxillary Club. We are very glad to give 
editorial mention to this movement this month 
for two reasons: We want to show our ap- 
preciation to the ladies and gentlemen who 
have thus paid us such a high compliment, 
and then we desire to hold this club up as 
an example to the country. Let other cities 
go and do likewise. 

The club has but a single object and that 
is to help perpetuate THe Voice. The mov- 
ing spirit in the club is Miss Minnie T. 
Shores, its earnest and energetic president. 
When our appeal for aid went out in May, 
Miss Shores was one of the first persons in 
the country to respond. She at once became 
a stock-holder in The Voice Company. Not 
only that, she got busy among her friends. 
Pretty soon we had a splendid list of new 
subscribers in St. Louis. Then she wrote and 
asked our advice regarding the formation of a 
club. The reader knows what our reply was. 

When next we heard from Miss Shores a 
club had been formed, an entertainment for 
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the benefit of THe Voice had been given and 
a generous check was received here at Chi- 
cago. The club is but a little more than three 
month’s old, but since that time 100 new 
subscribers from St. Louis have been added 
to our list. 

Soon after Miss Shores began the work we 
offered her our regular agent’s commission on 
all subscriptions sent in by her. Her answer 
by return mail was: “I don’t want the com- 
mission. ‘The sole reward for which I pray 
is full success in my efforts. I am a poor, 
hard-worked school teacher, but I am going 
to give up my summer vacation to THE 
Voice. This great sentiment-shaping periodi- 
cal must continue to live and speak as the 
national mouthpiece of our race.” 

This is unselfishness personified. We are 
glad in this connection to say that there are 
some splendid St. Louisans in this club. Mr. 
Floyd Ross, the able chief of the St. Louis di- 
vision of True Reformers, is Vice-president of 
the club; Mrs. Rebecca Jackson is treasurer 
and Mrs. Sarah E. Cole, secretary. Every 
member of the club has contributed liberally 
to its treasury. The tickets for the social 
function given by the club were printed and 
donated by an enterprising member. The en- 
tire club is zealously and enthusiastically de- 
voted to THE VOICE. 

We submit that this is a splendid spirit of 
loyalty that these St. Louisans are showing to 
our magazine and we feel that our work is 
worth while and must live so long as our 
friends give us such splendid encouragement. 
In certain things in connection with THE 
Voice the record of St. Louis is unique. It 
was Mrs Nellie Gibson, another St. Louis 
teacher, who sold single-handed 1,000 copies 
of that issue in which occurred our first ac- 
count of the Niagara Movement. 

And now the first Voice Auxillary Club 
has been formed by another St. Louis teacher. 
We have a mighty fine opinion of St. Louis 
teachers. We understand that the editor has 
been made a member of The Voice Auxillary 
of St. Louis. We wish to announce that we 
are also a candidate for membership in the 
clubs in Montgomery, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Macon, Richmond, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York, Denver and all the other Voice 
Auxillary Clubs that we just feel that our 
friends are about to form.. Who will notify 
us first of our election? Don’t all speak at 
once. 
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Sham and Super-Sham 


The present administration at Washington 
has made great pretenses as a refortn admin- 
istration. Ostensibly it is a friend to civil 
service, a promoter of high-class public serv- 
ice, a hater of corruption and a believer in the 
law. We have had preachments on obedi- 
ence to the law dished up to us ad infinitum. 
Nobody has talked more about public serv- 
ants being appointed and promoted because 
of honesty and efficiency than President Roose- 
velt. He has always professed great admira- 
tion, for a high-class civil service. 

Cold facts compel us to state that a more 
notorious spoilsman than Roosevelt never occu- 
pied the White House. There is no public 
office under his influence that he will not use 
to further his ambitions. Army officers to- 
day are talking about Mr. Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointment last winter of young Warner, son 
of Senator Warner of Missouri, toa lieuten- 
ancy in the regular army. Senator Warner had 
been appointed as one of the members of the 
Senate Military Committee. The Brownsville 
affray was being warmly discussed in the 
Senate. Mr. Roosevelt wanted some strong 
Republican to champion his cause on the mili- 
tary committee. Forthwith Senatar Warner’s 
son was jumped over the heads of 860 officers 
in the army. After that Senator Warner be- 
came very active in his prosecution of the 
Negro soldiers. Jumping a senator’s son over 


the heads of 860 men on the eligible list in the 
army may prove effective in making the sena- 
tor the champion of the hot-headed discharge 
of the three companies of the 25th infantry 
but it certainly does not speak well for hon- 
esty and efficiency in the government. 

Take the methods now resorted to in the 
Ohio campaign. Merely because Senator 
Foraker defended the constitution in the 
Brownsville case the national administration 
has undertaken to eliminate him from Ohio 
politics. Mr. Roosevelt has even dabbled in 
the coming municipal elections, undertaking 
to defeat Senator Foraker’s friends. Nothing 
must be left undone to see to it that Taft’s 
candidacy is forwarded. ‘The whole public 
service of Ohio has been prostrated at the feet 
of Taft’s friends. Postmasters are appointed 
or turned out of office according to their atti- 
tude to Taft and Foraker respectively. Bold 
alliances have been made with the Ohio bosses 
by the administration and half of the Ohio 
press has been either subsidized or bull-dozed 
into praising Taft. It is a shameless, bare- 
faced outrage upon decency and dignity. 

. What has come over the American people? 
How long: will they allow mere rhetorical 
fustian to blind them so that they reckon not 
the lengths to which phenomenal vanity and 
inordinate ambition will go? They have been 
laid under the spell of a marvelous modern 
charlatanry, a sham that attains to the magni- 
tude of a supersham, and they awake not. 


WHEN 


GEorGE REGINALD MARGETSON 


When shall my hand and heart be free 
To try the far off heights of Fame, 
On her fair page to write my name 
And shine till Time shall cease to be? 


When shall my soul take wings and mount 
To that proud shrine where Glory stands, 
And beckons me with willing hands, 

To come and lave me at her. fount? 


I cannot gain the means to rise, 
Denied am I the right to soar,— 
Because I’m black, because I’m poor 
Would men their fellowman despise? 


And vet There is my natural! bent, 
I have the gift in endles flow, 
I have the will to make it glow, 
But cruel Fate will not consent. 


And so I move as doth a ball, 
Upon the bosom of the tide, 
Unable its own course to guide, 
Obeys the ever-breaking squall. 


But lest my years for naught be spent 
In drifting aimless o’er the tide, 
I'll wrest the rudder of my pride 
And steer Life’s barque to where ’tis bent. 
152 Brookline St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Joseph C. 


Manning 


The Submerged White South 
By WILLIAM PICKENS 


“Can anything good come out of Nazar- 
eth,”—or out of Clay County, Ala.? Nathan- 
iel’s question was answered by Philip’s incon- 
trovertible argument of “Come and see.” And 
for the answer to our question about Clay 
County, Ala., we would like to invite the 
reader of this article to go to Alexander City, 
Ala., and see for himself, but knowing 
that such will not be possible for all who 
read, we convey herein a few facts which, in 
the absence of more direct evidence, may serve 
as the basis of an opinion. 

Nazareth, according to the New Testament 
writers, seems to have had a worse reputation 
than most towns of the Old World, and Clay 
County, according to popular fame, has long 
been in worse repute than most counties of 
the New World. Nazareth long existed 
without being known at all to history, and 
so did Clay. But the history of Nazareth 
was somewhat consistent with its name, the 
word nazareth meaning “separated,” and there 
might be a fanciful consistency between the 
history of Clay and the word clay (the mean- 
ing of which word the reader may be erudite 
enough to dig out for himself), for this Ala- 
bama county has been very original and abor- 
iginal in its political and social development. 
Both Clay and Nazareth are situated among 
the hills, and the citizens of Nazareth once 
threatened to hurl the best Man of Nazareth 
headlong frem the “Mount of Precipitation,” 
or some other precipitous eminence, and I am 
sure that there are citizens in Clay who, if 
they could get their hands upon Jos. C. Man- 
ning at the right time and place, would joy- 
fully let him drop from the topmost point of 
the highest and rockiest hill in all that county. 

Clay County with its uneducated and, till 
recently, very unprogressive population of 
white people, has had a savage reputation for 
its attitude toward members of the Negro 
race, like Lonoke County in Arkansas, which 
used to boast that a man with color in his 
skin had no rights within its jurisdiction, and 
which had signs on its public roads for the 
Negro “not to let the sun go down on him,”— 
or “Niggers and varmints promptly shot if 
caught trespassing,” or “Mr. Nigger, read 
and run,” etc. 


Well, if you read his letters and his paper 
Pou could hardly believe that the white man 
; who is postmaster at Alexander City and edi- 
' tor of the “Southern American,’ a weekly 

paper of outspoken opinion with the right 
spirit of true Americanism,”—you could 
scarcely believe that this man who is a south- 
ern republican and is not “lily white,” is a 
native of Clay county. Joseph C. Manning 
is working chiefly in the interest of the dis- 
franchised and oppressed “white South,” but 
he realizes that nothing can be accomplished 
in this direction unless the same is done for 
the submerged “black South.” He knows that 
the Southern aristocracy after getting the Ne- 
gro out is getting out all others who oppose 
their ring rule; he knows that in human na- 
ture it is an inevitable consequence that in- 
justice, once let loose, will not recognize any 
such shallow metes and bounds as the color 
of skins. He knows that injustice is plain in- 
justice and has no color-prejudice: the men 
who set it on foot may have color-prejudice or 
any other narrow prejudice, but when injus- 
tice begins to stalk thru the land and once 
realizes its strength, it may turn like the 
famous monster of classic lore and rend even 
its creators. A man may discriminate in single 
acts of injustice, but the Character which 
those acts cause to grow up in the man will 
not discriminate in directing the future acts 
of the man. Thus a man may be brutal to 
his next-door neighbor and intend brutality 
to his neighbor only, but the brutal character 
thus formed will not be so considerate and 
will soon make him, willy nilly, savage to his 
own family. 

That is good psychology, good history and 
good everyday experience. But Manning has 
had no need to look into psychology or history 
to see this, but has only to appeal to “everyday 
experience” and the present condition of the 
less educated and more impecunious white 
South who said “amen” to the politician when 
he cried “down with the nigger!” The poor 
white voter of Alabama, under the plain and 
shameless pledge that no white man was to 
be included in the slaughter, helped the poli- 
tician to wipe out a possible Negro vote of 
185,000. This left a possible white vote of 
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Joseph C. Manning 


A white man who rises above his Southern environments and advocates 
equality before the law for white and black alike. An able 
journalist and a true statesman 
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235,000. But in the last race for governor 
less than 60,000 white men voted, the other 
175,000 being prevented either by disfran- 
chisement or some other discouragement. And 
if they come in now they must first agree with 
the politician or else he will beat off their poli- 
tical heads with that same constitutional club 
which they handed him in the year of grace 
1901 under the faithless pledge that he would 
use it only on the “niggers.” 

In a dozen Southern States there are nearly 
three and a half millions of white men of 
voting age and over one and a half millions 
of Negro men of voting age, but the “solid 
South” sent up for Parker just a little more 
than one million votes. What became of the 
other four millions? And what has become 
of representative government ? 

But I have thought so intensely of the en- 
vironment in which the man lives and works 
that I have neglected to speak more particu- 
larly of the man himself.—Joseph C. Man- 
ning was’ born in Clay Co., Ala., thirty-seven 
years ago, and so is not a “confederate veteran” 
still impotently pursuing the great Ignis Fa- 
tuus. He was educated at Ashland and at the 
State Normal College at Florence. In 1895, 
after serving one year in the legislature, he be- 
came president of the “Southern Ballot Rights 
League,” which exposed the fraudulent ballot 
manipulations in the Southern States. These 
illegal and immoral manipulations have since, 
in several states, had their illegality moved by 
new constitutions, tho their immorality re- 
mains. 

Manning has had the good fortune of a 
trip and stay abroad, where he breathed a 
much healthier social atmosphere than obtains 
anywhere in his native state, and this has 
doubtless had no little share in nerving him 
for the fight against the provincialisms of his 
native land. If most of us could get out of 
ourselves and observe other people’s ways for 
a while we would lose many of our illiberali- 
ties. The fact that Manning can speak as he 
does in his editorials and still keep his soul 
and body together in a southern town, speaks 
well for the growing spirit of toleration in 
this section. But more than once has he been 
brutally attacked for defending justice when 
justice happened to be on the side of the Ne- 
gro race. Once a respectable white man of 
his town was accused of stealing a pile of 
money, but was not even locked up. And 
it happened that at about the same time a 
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little neglected Negro boy was accused of 
filching a stick of candy and was locked in a 


dungeon with a hole of light opening 
from the outer world about as big as 
the boy’s hat. Now, anybody with the 


slightest bit of literary instinct can see in these 
two cases a great subject for comparisons, 
contrasts, oppositions and antitheses, and Man- 
ning dipped his pen into the fire of indignation 
and used it with such terrible power that the 
only defense which infuriated injustice could 
make was to hire thugs to ambush and beat 
him on a street corner. But like a man of 
true mettle his courage has from that very 
day grown greater and to-day he wields a 
more trenchant pen than ever. 

He is endeavoring to arouse the white South 
to an understanding of the conditions under 
which they are living; that they with the Ne- 
groes are being robbed of real representative 
government, that citizens’ rights under the 
American constitution are a distinct thing 
from social privileges; that acquiesence with 
the schemes of the oligarchy as against the Ne- 
gro, has degraded the government and retarded 
the uplift of the great mass of whites; that the 
efforts against the Negro cannot in the end 
relegate the Negro and can bode no good for 
the white man in future ill-feeling between 
the races. 

Manning acknowledges that the real ques- 
tion of trouble in the South is political and 
not social in the narrower sense, and says that 
he has tried for years to make men of his 
party in the North realize that the cry of 
“nigger” arising from the South is a sham. 

He has a wife from one of the most in- 
fluential families in that part of the state, and 
she takes a great interest in his work. ‘They 
have four boys and a girl. 

Perhaps I could say nothing more indica- 
tive of the moral courage of the man than that 
altho he holds the position of postmaster he 
has no fear of the present Czar-like national 
Administration. It is refreshing to read his 
frank and fearless criticisms of the policies of 
the Republican Party. 

And that reminds me that we Southerners 
as a rule are not fraid to show our colors. You 
can straddle it in the North, but we of the 
South take our position with a defy. If we 
hate Negroes with an undying hatred we will 
say so in Boston or London, and if we don’t 
we will say we don’t in Mississippi or Mont- 
gomery. We ate always frank and unambig- 
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uous in our speech, if we are not frank in our 
laws. ‘The only reason why we are not per- 
fectly frank in our laws is the necessity of 
satisfying the letter of the national Constitu- 
tion. Just remove the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Federal Constitution and 
we will be as frank in our laws as we are in 
our speech. Our lack of frankness in that 
one particular is not from nature but from 
political necessity, while you of the North will 
hide and conceal and whitewash your real 
opinions for the sake of the smallest conven- 
ience. 

In the position which Manning has assumed 
in political and social thought he is a true 
Southerner in that he is not trying to be two 
things at once; he is no actor with two roles. 
If the South ever does change around as a 
whole to the position that the Negro is to be 


SANCTUARY 


By BENJAMIN GRIFFITH BRAWLEY 


I have drunk in the fullest of measure 
The draught of the Demon’s flesh-wine, 

And over the wrecks of my pleasure 
The lights of the lower world shine; 

And now here to-night I am thinking 
Of all the dark paths I have trod, 
And I hate all the sin and the sinking 
And want to go back to my God. 


I am tired of the night and its yearnings, 

I am tired of the pain in my breast; 

I am weary of jealousy’s burnings, 

And am longing for quiet and rest; 
For the pain in my prison is pressing 
Me down, and the Tempter is there— 

I want to go back to the blessing 

And breath of a holier air. 

O heart, you and I are but lovers, 

And we love in the human way; 
Even now in the darkness there hovers 

Around us the light of the day; 
3ut we know just as sure as that gladness 

Is up in the heaven on high, 

That our sinning is folly and madness, 

And will bring its despair by and by. 
So to-night while our warm hearts are beat- 

ing, 

And our blood surges up hot and bold, 
While we once again are repeating 

The story ten thousand years old, 
May our hearts be uplifted, united, 

May the flesh see the fate it deserves, 
May our love in its richness he lighted 

By the best in ourselves that it serves. 
I am weary of envy and sinning, 

I am weary of fever and strife, 

I turn myself now to the winning 

Of the best and the noblest in life; 
What is better than love at its purest? 

What is worse than the love of the sod? 
And the love that is firmest and surest 

Is the love that is nearest to God. 


treated with simple justice like all other men, 
all the outside world combined will not be 
able to force them from that position. 


This submerged white south and the op- 
pressed black south have a common cause. The 
only question is, how soon will they be able 
to recognize it. “This great common interest 
should overcome even the most stubborn of 
mere local prejudices. It cannot be but that 
some day these two elements will cease to see 
each other thru the demagog’s eyes, and will 
each for itself look the other squarely in the 
tace. Experience and intelligence together 
will finally convince the body politic of the 
truth of Abraham Lincoln’s saying: ““No man 
is good enough to govern another man without 
that other man’s consent.” 


Talladega College. 
THE DIAMOND RING 


By POWELL W. GIBSON 


A dandy looking drummer 
While in a Southern town 
Was accosted by a_ bootblack 
Of complexion dusky brown; 
Whose crownless hat and patches 
Was a puzzle to behold, 
And how they stayed upon him 
Is a mystery untold. 


Said the bootblack, “Have er shine, Boss? 
Only cost a haf a dime, 
And your shoes will take your picture 
In about three minutes’ time.” 
Soon the bargain was completed 
And quite soon the work was done, 
Then the drummer with the bootblack 
Thought to have a bit of fun. 


Said he, “Jake, I cannot pay you 
For my purse I’ve failed to bring. 
How’d vou like to take in payment 
This expensive diamond ring?” 
Then with weird and comic gestures, 
With intense affected pride, 
And with sparkling eyes triumphant 
Jake in cunning tones replied: 


“Go ‘long, Boss, an’ quit yer foolin,’ 
Aain’t gwi’ do no sich a thing, 
*Cause de police, sho to ’rest me 
Ef dey ketch me wid dat ring. 
’Cause dey sho gwi’ say I stoled it 
Jes to take somewhere to sell. 
Dev kin see I didn’t buy it— 
Rags an’ diamonds don’t match well.” 


“No! no! Boss, jes keep dat diamond 
Fer hard luck some other time: 
All I axes ub you, mistah, 
Gib ter me ma haf a dime.” 














Mammy *Liza’s Yellow Fever Cure 


Mammy ’Liza’s reputation as a handy individual 
in the time of accident or sickness was generally 
known among the folks in Pepper Row. She was 
not only a good nurse, but she was somewhat of a 
physician as well. She knew what to do for a 
bruise or cut or burn; she could cure chillblains 
and mumps and hiccoughs and chicken-pox; she 
knew just what to do to restore a drowning man; 
she could check a hemorrhage; and she could se- 
cure a return of consciousness in cases of sus- 
pended animation, superinduced by being thrown 
from a buggy, kicked by a mule, or by being 
knocked in the head by a policeman. Scores and 
scores of times, by day and by night, this patient 
“old black mammy” entered many a home in the 
hour of peril or disease, and her vists always 
proved to be like angels’ visits. 

“No sah; I ain’t no root-doctah,” Mammy ’Liza 
said to me one day in explanation of her marvelous 
gift of healing, “I ain’t no root-doctah, an’ I ain’t 
no conjuah woman, but I ain’t nevah seen nothin’ 
dat I couldn’t cure er come mighty nigh it. An’ 
my gal Dusty gin beat me in some things. You 
know Dusty ain’t nevah seen her daddy; he died 
*for’ she was bo’n; an’ a gal what ain’t nevah seen 
her daddy has got a special gif’—she kin cure a 
heap o’ things dat nobody else couldn’t tech. W’en 
Dusty wa’n’t nothin’ but a little baby gal, she 
could. cure ‘mos’ any sorter pain by jes rubbin’ 
de patient wid her hands—she could dat! An’ 
ef anybody had de th’ash, my gal Dusty would 
jes’ go an’ blow in dey face two er three times, 
an’ dat th’ash would be cured right away—it sho’ 
would! A gal what ain’t nevah seen her daddy 
is bo’n fo’ good luck, an’ has a special gif.” 

No matter how long or taxing the service, 
Mammy ’Liza, such was the goodness of her old 
black—or shall I say white?—heart, never made 
any charges. Whenever the question of reward 
was mentioned, she would laugh and say, “I’m 
duty boun’—'’deed I is—I’m duty boun’.” 

It happened that Mammy ‘Liza had passed 
through more than one epidemic of yellow fever— 
not in Pepper Row, but somewhere on the coast; 
in Savannah or Brunswick in 1876 or) 1878. 
And she never tired of talking of her experience 
with Yellow Jack, and of how she had displaced 
some of the South’s most famous white doctors. 
Mammy. *Liza believed that she had succeeded 
in doing exactly what she claimed and she always 
spoke of the matter with the utmost seriousness. 
I _was curious to hear the story from Mammy 
Liza’s own lips, but I knew it would be next to 
impossible to get the story from her, if I al- 
lowed her to know that all that prompted me 
was mere curiosity. I bided my time, and’ one 
day succeeded in getting the whole story from 
her almost as if by accident. I saw Mammy ’Liza 
in her back-yard, bending over the wash-tub and 


working away for dear life. Apropos of nothing, 
I stepped up to her and said, / ; 

“I’s pretty hot to have to be working in this 
kind of weather,—ain’t it, Mammy ’Liza?” 

“It sho’ is, sah; it sho, is,’ she replied. “Dis 
is de hottes’ summah dat I’s seen sence dat las’ 
yaller-fevah summah. ‘Talk about bein’ hot, it was 
sho’ ’nuff hot dat summah! De air was so heaby 
wid he burnin’ sulphur dat it give you mighty 
onhappy thoughts about de place whar all de bad 
folks goes! An’ w’enevah you went whar dey 
had de fevah-patients at, de heat dat come out 
o’ dey bodies would jes’ natu’ally make you leab 
de room—it sho’ would! it sho’ would!” 

“Why, Mammy ’Liza,” I said, happy that at 
last she had started the story on her accord, “you 
didn’t go among the patients did you?” 

“Who, me? ’Cou’se I did. Yaller fevah don’t 
hurt black niggers like me. Yaller fevah don’t 
kill nobody but white folks an’ mulattoes. Dat’s 
what makes dey calls it Yaller Fevah!” 

When I had finished laughing, I ventured to 
ask her if she nursed any of the patients. 

“Who, me? Did J nu’s’ anybody? Lawd bless 
you, honey, I nevah done nothin’ else! De doc- 
tahs ’lowed dey couldn’t do widout me.” 

By this time Mammy ’Liza had stopped wash- 
ing, lit her pipe, and was seated upon the bench 
beside the tubs. 

“You see it was dis ’way,” she continued. “De 
folks kep’ a-dyin’ an’ a-dyin’, an’ it didn’t seem 
like nobody could do ’em any good, an’ I ‘lows 
to myse’f, I did, dis thing won’t do; Mammy 
*Liza is duty’ boun’ to do her part o’ de healin’, 
*cordin’ to de ’p’intment o’ de Lawd. An’ it was 
right den dat de Lawd put it into my head what 
to do. Dem fool doctahs was at a stan’still; dey’d 
done done all dat day knowed, an’ dey didn’t 
know nothin’ else. So I prayed to de Lawd fo’ 
a little common sense, an’ I got it. Common 
sense is sump’n’ dat mos’ doctahs ain’t got—you 
heah me! D?’ain’t much common sense in all dese 
doctahs’ physic, an’ dey pooty little bottles, an’ 
pooty little knives, an’ pooty little things dat look 
like silvah—d’ain’t much common sense in all dese 
things—d’ain’t dat! An’ de fuss thing dat de 
Lawd tol’ me to do was to fling all o’ dem things 
right out o’ de winder; an’ I done it—’deed I did. 
Now, it stands to reason, ef a fevah is burnin’ a 
man up fom de inside, it ought to be sweated 
out o’ him f’om de outside—dat’s common sense! 
So, de fuss thing I done was to fling all de doc- 
tahs’ medicines an’ stuff right out o’ de winder. 
Den I went to work. I he’t’? me some watah b’ilin’ 
hot, an’ I put it in bottles; an’ den I he’t? me a 
whole lot o’ blankits an’ sheets. Den I took de 
patient, an’ I wrapped him up tight in de blankits 
an’ sheets, and’ I put de bottles o’ hot watah to 
his head an’ to his feet; an’ den I let him sweat! 
Talk about yo’ saff'un color. No saff’un color 
wa’n’t in it wid dem sheets! Dem sheets was so 
yaller tell dey looked like sun-flowers!! Yas, sah; 
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de yallerness jes’ natu’ally come out o’ dat man, 
an’ ’t’wa’n’t no time ’fo’ he got well!! Attah dat, 
I cured ’em by de hund’eds!!!” 

This was, of course, a long time before the 
days of the discovery of the theory of the stegomyia 
fasciata. When Mammy ’Liza had concluded her 


story, I told her about the theory as well as I 
could. As she resumed her work at the wash- 
tub, she looked up at me and said, 

“Honey, lemme tell you; mosquitoes er no mos- 
quitoes, w’en a man is took down wid de yaller 
fevah, de bes’ thing to do is to sweat it out o’ him!” 


A. Coming Colored Artist 


By LEONERD PERRY, JR. 


Among the enterprising Negro women of 
Pennsylvania is Miss Laura L. Brooks whose 
place of business is located at 176 Harbor 
St., New Castle, Pa. She has good standing 
among the best white artists and is the only 





Miss Laura L. Brooks 


Negro artist in the city. Miss Brooks is 20 
years old and was born in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. She began studying art in the Royal 
Art School of New Castle, where she learned 
very rapidly. In 1904 she opened a place of 
business and hung out her sign for patronage. 
Owing to her popularity and pleasing man- 
ners her business grew rapidly. 

Miss Brooks is a very entertaining young 
lady and is an honor to our race. It is both 
interesting and instructive to hear her tell of 
her experience in business. 

Nov. 3rd, 1905 Miss Brooks decided to 
take a higher course in art. For this purpose 
‘he went to New York City where she studied 
under the best art instructors in an art school 
of high standing among the art schools of that 
city. After’ returning home sometime ago 


she concluded to do something for the ad- 
vancement of art among the colored people, 
so she has prepared a simple, yet a thorough 
course of art which can be taught through 
correspondence as well as at home. This 
proved to be successful and she is doing a 
grand work. At the age of 16 Miss Brooks 
won first and second prize at Merce County 
Fair and also at New Castle Fair. In short 
she is a success and does credit to her race 
and community. She is proving that we have 
in our race all that is grand and noble in 
any other race. Miss Brooks has some of her 
finest paintings and crayon work on exhibition 
at the Jamestown Exposition. 

For wealth of material and completeness in form 
and arrangement the recent “Life and Works of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar,” published by J. L. Nichols 
& Co., cannot be excelled. Dunbar, great among 
poets of the English tongue—Dunbar, the first 
singer of African blood and American civilization 
to “feel the Negro life aesthetically and to express 
it lyrically,” is shown forth with a completeness 
and clearness that no lover of literature and no 
student of human development would willingly 
miss. 

The volume contains a detailed and very sym- 
pathetic biography of the poet by Lida Keck Wig- 
gins. Mrs. Wiggins, by a close acquaintance with 
the Dunbars, mother and son, was enabled to com- 
pile a life story, complete, intimate and most sat- 
isfactory to all to whom the real man behind the 
pen is of absorbing interest. 

The volume opens with the charming introduc- 
tion to “Lyrics of Lowly Life,” by W. D. Howells. 
Then the biography leads into Dunbar’s complete 
poetical works, his best short stories, and a num- 
ber of anecdotes from various sources—every little 
bit throwing light on the poet’s life and character. 

The book is profusely illustrated with over half 
a hundred full page photos and half-tone en- 
gravings. In its completeness the volume is verita- 
bly a Dunbar library between two covers, and 
can be heartily recommended to all lovers of this 
great Negro poet, and for those who do not yet 
know him, the book will prove invaluable. 

(The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Published by J. L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, IllL— 
Memphis, Tenn.) 
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AN INDEFATIGABLE WORKER 





Rev. R. D. Stinson, D. D. 


No educator in the South has worked harder to make known and to build up.a great 
school than has Rev. R. D. Stinson worked to build up Morris Brown College, of At 

lanta, Georgia, and, to the credit of his everlasting efforts, he has succeeded. To-day 
Morris Brown College has a name almost nation-wide. Mr. Stinson has appeared 
in every section of the country and made known the existence of this splendid monu 

ment to Negro faith in education. 

Morris Brown College was built and ts supported by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Clurch. The very fact that such a school could be built and supported by a denomi 

nation of the race at this stage of its development increases our faith in the destiny o} 
the American black man. It spells a coming independence in educational matters. 
If the states rob us of a decent public education, we will go down in our pockets and 
educate ourselves. Dr. Stinson ts a force for race amity in Atlanta. 
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John Capp Horton-Ballard Pierson, a splendid type of self-made man 


Home in New Orleans 











Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
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FORD’S HAIR POMADE 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


Makes the Hair Pliable, Soft and Easy to Comb 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 
I had typhoid fever and my hair all came out. I used only one bottle of your pomade and 
I used three bottles of your pomade and now my my hair has stopped breaking off and has 
hair is nine inches long and very thick and nice y. greatly improved. When I started using 
and straight. Most every one seeing how good this wonderful preparation my hair was 
your pomade did my hair, they too are anx- seven inches long and now it is ten inches 
ious for it. My hair is an example to every or more. Yours truly, 
one. Yours respectfully, Euua Bye. 314 Southard St. MINNIE Foaster. 






Brookhaven, Miss., Aug. 13, 1898. 
Gentlemen: 1 must confess I never 
tried any preparation so excelient for 
the hair. My hair was turning gray and 
= yg but ae I —s been 
using your hair pomade m air has 
turned black like it was whee I was a 
girl and it has a lively, glossy color. 


C. L. Roperts. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch, 31. 1905. 
I have used one bottle of your pomade 
and my hair is now perfectly straight, 
soft and black as silk. I will not be 
without it. RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. ; ‘ ‘ 4 

Gentlemen: When I began using f eee 
your pomade my head was so bald I ¥: 
was ashamed of myself, but now my made and have found it ‘todo more than 
hair has grown three inches all over ‘ , it is recommended to do. It stops the 
my head and I have been using it only * th” hair from falling out and breaking off. 


and cleans the sealp and makes the hair 
two months. IpA PRETER. soft, pliableand glossy. MaGGiz REND. 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
J. Max Barber, Editor, The Voice. 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE, formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” so straightens Kinky 
or Curly Mair that it can be put pin any style desired consistent with its length, and is the only safe 
preparation known to us that makes inky or Curly Hair Straight. [ts use makes the most 
stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft pliable and easy to comb. These results may be obtained 
from one treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The useof FORD’S HAIR POMADE 
removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking 
off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots. gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and 
harmless, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR POMADE, formerly 
known as “‘Ozonized Ox Marrow”’ has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the label, “OZONIZED 
OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. Be sure to get Ford’s, as its use 
makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE is put up only in 5@0¢. size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The venuine has the signature, 
Charles Ford, Prest. on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 5O0c, 
Sold by druggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can get it for you from his 
jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50¢. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, or 82.50 for six 
bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges toall points in U. S. A. When ordering send postal 
or express money order, and mention name of this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


THE OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 


153 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, 111. Chaka Ford Leaaf 


(None genuine without my signature. Agents Wanted everywhere.) 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- 


ene 
* 
. 











Procrastination is the Thief of Time 


You have put it off long enough. Get a nice, large Family Bible with birth and 
death records for your family. The fine assortment of Family Bibles we sell will be 
an ornament to any parlor. You ought to have a good Bible for the parson to read 
out of when he comes to visit you. Write us for best terms. We sell Bibles almost 
dirt cheap. 





Ghe Voice Company 


41S DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








PLEASE MENTION THE VOICE WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 


GY OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements of the 
4 great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the world, you 
should read Alexander's Magazine. It is the most conserva- 
tive monthly publication issued at the present time in the interest of 
the Race. Its treatment of the Negro Problem is fair and its contri- 
butors are among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
Alexander's Magazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our lim- 
ited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race development 
as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription price is 
but One Dollar a year, single copy Ten Cents. Send in your sub- 
scription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor and Publisher 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE - BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. LIBERAL COMMISSION OFFERED 

















a eee <a MAKES THE SKIN CLEAR. 
GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES se eal thidlate 


$500 REWARD rates || Kin €Ohbitener 


IS AN IDEAL FACE BLEACH 


F you desire to 


look well, feel : 22 : -*, 
wall aad BE wall, Perfectly cleansing and whitening the skin, 
apply to Doctor removing pimples, blemishes, etc., and keep- 
who works direct: ing the skin soft, velvety and in healthy con- 
y with the . iti 
When the blood is dition. PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
pure there is no SOLD ONL 
possibility of bod- a 3 = oe 
me cemeenns. tin JACOBS PHARM ACY 
Great Magic Blood 6-8-10 Marietta St. 23 Whitehall St. 
and Nerve Tonic, ATLANTA, GA 
purifies the blood, ° < 





builds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, Syphilis, Ca- 
tarrh, Bilious 


























: 7 Every woman wants it. No burnt kettle bottom. Se 
a ge Ef Be hot cakes. Gold mine for agents. Sample ibe. Dees 
gestion, Piles, P. x . 
, aa. '" Diseases of the Dept. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Lemoleone per bottle..$1.00 Heart, Rheuma- 
ee ee tism, Cancer, Tu- 
que Balsam.........-. 1.00 mor, E p i A p us c 
Mc cstee seSess 55003" nee Fits and other dis- 
Beauty Wash............ .25 eases too numer- LAMBERT’S SELF-EXTINGUISHING 
Magic Liniment........ .50 ous to mention. NON-EXPLOSIVE 
Gives one-sixth more light than any on the market and 
DR. SADIE F. PORTER = ry lamp. —* yp by —_ — improved 
| ruit Jar-Wrench ou cents. end-a-Ri 
369 BEAL STREET | | cents. Many other novelties. a 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE | | DELTA NEWS NOVELTY CO., Daniel Braxton, Mgr. 
ox 91 Covington, Virginia 
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66 99 A Monthly Magazine Published in 
Ghe Young J et the Interest of Voung Colored People 
Fifty Cents per Year. Five Cents per Copy. Send for Sample 
A Good Advertising Medium. AGENTS WANTED 


W. H. Jordan, M. D.,Ed.@ Mgr. Dolphin Roberts, West. Agi. 
3570 W. 126th St. New York City. S553 Vernon Ave. Chicago 











The Voice Auxiliary 
Club Idea. 


(See Editorial in the reading columns of The Voice.) 


We know of no more practical way to aid 
usin this work than for our friends to 
emulate the example of our enthusiastic 
friends. Organize a Voice Club in your 
town. Itcan be done just as easily as 
organizing a whist club. Call the friends 
of The Voice together and have them unite 
to take the town for the magazine. What 
city will follow St. Louis? 








Real Estate and General 
Brokerage Business 


Taught by Correspondence. 
Write today to 


M, A. POLLETT 
2918 State Street, 


Few months completes. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Pearls in Prose «x Poetry 


By William H. Shackelford. 


A superfine collection of essays 
and poems, dedicated to the boys 
and girls of the Negro race. 

PRICE, Postpaid, 55 CENTS 





Agents wanted everywhere 


WRITE, PEARLS, BOX 21 
GREENSBORO, ALA. 














PICTURE ENLARGING 


Want a picture enlarged? Don’t pay $25 for a high- 
grade water color portrait when we will make you 
one, 16x20 and frame in five-inch gold frame for 
only 25 cents and a few moments pleasant work. 
Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 


THE BUFFINGTON ART CO., Cardiff, Alabama 
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Learn Fundamental 
Thinking 


AND THE SIENTIFIC INTER - 
PRETATION OF LIFE 











The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network 
of Facts and Principals, which properly understood, 
will guide you to the TRUTH in every field of inquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE 
SOCIOLOGIST 


Instructor of Impersonal Philosophy based 
on the Unity and Inter-Relationship 
on All Knowledge 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will en- 
able you to always choose the correct point of view 
on every subject and thus go far towards s stemat- 
izing your thoughts and guiding your judgment 

No application will be considered unless it is 
accompanied by a sample essay of not more than 
two hundred words containing the applicant’s best 
thought on his favorite subject. 

do not personally accept pay for mv service—all 
fees from pupils being turned over to trustees, the 
fund to go toward founding a Rational School of 
Life and Thought. For terms address 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE 


2238 Calumet Ave, CHICAGO 











WE 
every Lady in the land needs 
We want a 


Good 


have something that 


LADIES 


and will buy, if shown. 


representative in every city. in- 


come. Write tor particulars. 


ADDRESS: J. M. ARBUCKLE, 
262 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








PHONE CENTRAL 69687 SUITE 27 


EDWARD E. WILSON 
LAWYER 


184 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE VOICE ADVERTISER 


Books! Books!! Books!!! 


Our book department has been amply supplied with the latest in bibles, business 
guides, race books and standard works of fiction. Agents, now is the time of the 
year to sell books of every description. We can give you as liberal commission as 
anybody. Write for large handsomely illustrated catalogue and agents’ terms. 


THE VOICE COMPANY 
415 Dearborn St.,. CHICAGO. 














HOTEL MACEO DR. C V. ROMAN, Oculist and 

















2'3 West 53d Street : Aurist. - : = 
NEW YORK CITY (Post Graduate C. L. N. T. & E., & R. 
First-class accommodations only. Located one O. Hospitals, London, nw Prac- 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
city and depots pass the door Illuminated THROAT 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientifio- 
rooms. lining room service unsurpassed. Head- ally adiusted 
quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices a 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. Telephones: 2-3 Napier Court, 
* Office 18 
BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. Residue as 56 W. Nashville, Tenn. 





A Post-Card With 


a Mission 


Handsome post-cards containing quota- 
tions from Dr. W. E. B. DuBois’ greatest 
book, “The Souls of Black Folk,” 
have been placed on the market. The 
fund created from their sale is to be used 
in fighting the iniquitous “Jim Crow” car 
laws. Therefore in buying and circulating 
these post-cards you will help to accom- 

lish two great objects: First, you will 
ye putting into the hands, homes and 
hearts ot the people of both races gems of 
literature which are at the same time the 
most pertinent, thoughtful and sane 
utterances upon the greatest problem of 
the 2oth century and second, you will help 
to wipe out that most inhuman, barbarous 
and un-American institution the ‘Jim 
Crow” car. How many will you buy. 
How many thousand will you sell? Liberal 
per cent to agents. ‘Address at once 


MRS. CARRIE W. CLIFFORD, 


2221 E. 95th St., CLEVELAND, O. 











The November Voice 





In order to protect our subscribers so 
that hereafter they will receive the 
magazine regularly and promptly we 
have had to reduce The Voice largely 
to a magazine of comments on cur- 
rent events. Therefore in November 
the leading feature of the magazine 
will be our monthly review of the 
events of the month. This depart- 
ment will be one of the spiciest and 
most interesting features ever seen in 
an American magazine. 

Aside from this there will be two or 
three contributed articles by the best 
writers of the race. One of them will 
make you split your sides laughing. 
The Negro humorist comes upon the 
scene. 

The illustrations will cover the timely 
subjects in the political and literary 
world. 
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The Newest Thing In The Publishing World. 
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SLNIOV YOM ANNALUOA V 


101 PROMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 


A group picture 20x28 inches of 101 of the most prominent Colored People. A 
picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 


Workmanship and Material the Very Best. 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH IT 
it Is Within The Reach Of All. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID and satisfaction guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send 15 cents at once for canvassing outfit. Be 
firgt in your section and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 


“A.N. JENKINS & CO., 920 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


A I TTA Sweet 




















